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Memories. 


Recollections of Seminary Life and Ministry by Rev. H. Koch, P. em., 
of Sheboygan, Wis., Oldest Living Graduate of Concordia Seminary. 


Placed on record by Rev. Koch, January 21, 1931. 
Translated by Prof. Theo. Graebner. 


In the year 1854 I came to St. Louis in order to enter Concordia Col- 
lege for the purpose of preparing myself for the ministry. My home was 
then West Seneca, near Buffalo, N.Y., where I was a member of the 
congregation of Rev. E. M. Buerger. 

At that time there were on the college property two buildings, erected 
at a short distance from each other, the intention being to consolidate these 
buildings, — the north and south wings were to be connected by a large 
center building, —a plan that was eventually carried out. In the southern 
building lived the families of the three professors of that date, Walther, 
Biewend, and Goenner. In the northern building there were quarters for 
the theological students (at that time H.O. Hanser, C. Gross, F. Ahner, 
and others) and also for the pupils in the preparatory course, which then 
consisted of three divisions. The number of all students enrolled in 1854 
was about 30. In the lower preparatory department there was at that time 
also a boy, Ewing by name, whose parents lived in the neighborhood, who 
later became Mayor of the city of St. Louis. 

The work of instruction was at that time done both in the seminary 
and in the preparatory course by the three professors. But their time and 
strength did not suffice for giving all the lectures themselves also in the 
Gymnasium (preparatory course). Hence a number of students were 
drafted to teach Latin, arithmetic, geography, and drawing in the middle 
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and lower classes. This was a mere economy measure, and the results were 
meager. Catechism instruction, throughout the Gymnasium, was in the 
hands of Professor Walther,'a task indeed very thoroughly performed. He 
dictated the questions, answers, and Scriptural texts. This he did for three 
years. So thorough and instructive were these lessons that all who attended 
them obtained a rich blessing for their entire life. On Saturday, Professor 
Walther gave instruction in public speaking (Deklamationsstunde); some 
of the preparatory students would recite a poem committed to memory. 
He would criticize the declamation and illustrate the proper method of 
rendition. 

Professor Walther — at that time he did not as yet have the degree 
of Doctor —was in the forty-fourth year of his life. His appearance 
betokened good health, his walk and motions generally were quick and 
lively. His eyes were clear and seemed to radiate light. Sometimes it 
would seem that his gaze could penetrate to your innermost heart. He — 
exercised an unusual influence upon his students. - All respected and 
venerated him. Also the mild and friendly Professor Biewend was in 
great favor. 

As among the professors, so also between them and their pupils there 
was a relationship as pleasant and agreeable as it was hearty. The pro- 
fessors had a fatherly regard for their pupils, were individually concerned 
about them, and labored on their behalf in order that their needs might 
be met. As a result there was love and confidence on the part of the 
students toward their teachers. Also between the students and the prepara- 
tory pupils of the upper classes, on the one hand, and the younger pupils, 
who wete to some extent under their supervision, there were agreeable rela- 
tions, as between older and younger brothers and friends. As might be 
expected, there were a few regrettable exceptions; but most of. the boys 
were good, for they permitted themselves to be ruled by the Bible. In this 
respect especially the years 1854 to 1856 linger in the memory as a pleasant 
recollection. 

At that time we had only two congregations in St. Louis, Trinity and 
Immanuel. We were accustomed to going to one of the two churches 
every Sunday, morning and afternoon. These services were exceedingly 
well attended both by young and old. During Advent and Lent, services 
would be held at the college, and members living in the neighborhood would 
make their appearance. A student would then preach the sermon. 

Every second Sunday Christenlehre was held, which in those days was 
attended by all confirmed young people to their twenty-first year, also by 
the college students. More than half of the nave of the old church 
{Trinity} on Lombard Street, near the Saxony Mills, would then be filled 
with young people. 

September, 1855, an imposing celebration of the three-hundredth anni- 
versary of the Augsburg Religious Peace was held by the St. Louis congre- 
gations and those from the surrounding parts of Missouri and Illinois. 
The principal celebration was in Immanuel Church. Professor Walther 
delivered the sermon. The college chorus contributed an anthem of con- 
siderable length, accompanied by the organ and an orchestra of twenty-four 
pieces. Professor Walther had put the chorus through some strenuous 
practise for the occasion. Whether on the afternoon of the same day or 
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i large procession of Lutherans 
h Concordia Park as its objective. It was 
1 threatened not to permit this procession to 
h d. 2 Our pathosies voiced their concerns to the 


and music, games, « etc., ae al es, to Heid, rena in ie 
umor at the close of ee day. The Archbishop of St. Louis is 
have > made the ei teatening: remark that is ae later there 


er more t an make years, this ie fas not mek Baca caleba 
, if I am not quite mis- 
G. Schick of Chicago was 
ed as professor at the preparatory 
hool. He was a man such as we 
ed. During the lifetime of Rector 
- Goenner he held the position of Con- 
. rectory: ater that of Rector. He in- 
structed us especially in Latin, although 
he did not have the entire course, and 
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also in Hebrew. When he had been 
with us a short time, the preparatory 
‘course was divided into six classes. 
Possibly a year later we got another 
. professor, Alex. Saxer, who later be- 
came the director of the preparatory 
department. He instructed very suc- 
cessfully in Greek, mathematics, and 
German, also (a shbrt course) in geog- 
_ taphy. About this timé the Norwegians 
were sending their students to St.Louis Rev. H. Koch, Sheboygan, Wis. 
and also engaged a professor (Larsen). 
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The institution suffered a heavy blow through the death of our uni-. 


-versally beloved and highly respected Director Biewend. Even before his 
death, if my memory serves me right, the first middle building was erected. 
The number of pupils increased, also the number of professors. Without 
accepting any salary, Dr. Seyfarth instructed for a year or longer. When 
_ Professor Lange entered as teacher I do not seem to recollect clearly. The 
institution had by this time received its full complement of teachers, and 
_ the institution went forward with great energy. At the end of each year 
there was a promotion of classes. In June, 1860, I was promoted to Prima 
with the rest of my class. However, during Gueetoserews years of my 
course I was handicaped greatly in my studies. From September to 
Christmas, 1858, and about the same time in 1859 I suffered much from 
intermittent fever (malaria); but because I wished to continue with my 
class, I studied my lessons whenever I was free from fever and on such 
days would also attend classes. I really exerted myself immoderately in 
order to keep pace with my class. As a result I became afflicted with 
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very severe headaches early in 1860. Our college physician, Dr. Schade, 
said I had ruined my cranial nerves forever, that no medicine would be 
able to help me, and that I would have to discontinue my studies entirely, 
even refrain from reading, because the nerves required complete rest. For 


that reason he advised me to interrupt my studies for a year or longer. 
Following his advice, I entirely refrained from reading and study from the 


summer of 1860 to that of 1861. I limited myself to bodily exercise, 


preferably in the water. As a result my headaches gradually disappeared. 


When I considered myself healed, I again applied for admission to the 
college. 

On account of the outbreak of the Civil War in 1861 the preparatory 
school had been moved from St. Louis to Fort Wayne while the “Practical” 


(short-course) Seminary had been moved to St. Louis. So it came about 


that at the end of October I was on my way to Fort Wayne. Upon the 


advice of Director Saxer I again entered Secunda, which at that time had 


all classes jointly with Prima. Our instructors were Stellhorn, Herzer, and 
Crull. When the examinations in 1862 had been held, we advanced into 
Prima, but in this class we did not remain very long — for good reasons. 
Because in the State of Indiana, college students above eighteen years were 


subject to military draft, the faculties in St. Louis and Fort Wayne decided 


to move the Prima into the seminary, but with the proviso that our term 


of three years at the seminary would not be increased. Hence we rejoined 


our former Prima in St. Louis. — 

In spite of the headaches, which again troubled me, I was able to 
_ gtaduate with my class in 1865. With a report that I really did not de- 
serve I was recommended for the holy office. After my graduation, Pro- 
fessor Walther handed me a call to the little town of Wellesley in Ontario, 


Canada, and to a secondary station about eight miles distant. Pastor Adam — 


Ernst, the old pioneer, assisted by Pastor Roeder, ordained and installed 
me in August, 1865. ae i te Ft 

Wellesley had been served for a while by a pastot of the Concordia 
Synod. The conflicts which tore the congregation were rightly charged to 
him, and finally he was dismissed. He went to court, but the judge sternly 
reprimanded him as a perjurer. After this the congregation had been 
served by a strolling preacher for a period of three months; then they 
had discharged him and had applied for spiritual ministrations to Pastor 
A. Ernst of Elmira. When he had served the congregation for a while, 
he recommended that a Missouri Synod pastor be called, and in this 
manner I came to Wellesley. = ia 

In many respects the conditions in this congregation were far from 
ideal. But I was able to observe the sanctifying power of the Word 
of God... Gross sinners became evident as such, lost their influence in the 


congregation, and were avoided. After 1866 I also served a third station, — 


twelve miles distant from Wellesley. All three congregations are members 
of the Missouri Synod to the present time. There was another congrega- 
tion, eleven miles distant, which justly complained of its minister (he was 


addicted to drink) and desired my services. I had not the slightest thought - 


of any success, but at once acceded to their request, since all they. wanted 
was that I preach to them, and they were willing to hear the Word of God. 
Hitherto they had been served by a genuine rationalist. For a year I served 
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them twice a month. Then came the time when they wished to celebrate 
Holy Communion. I prepared a sermon on this doctrine and then asked 
the people to remain after services. After explaining our attitude once 
more, I asked them whether they were ready to accept the Lutheran doc- 
trine of the Eucharist. The almost unanimous reply was —no! They were 
Reformed by training and did not wish to change. . Hence I concluded 
that, with such differences in viewpoints, my services would no-longer be 
desirable. However, three families heartily accepted the. Lutheran doctrine, 
and these affiliated a little later with another station, three miles distant. 
These four stations kept me extremely busy, necessitating trips almost every 
day, which entailed considerable hardships, especially during the winter, 
which is long and severe in Canada. 

When I came to Wellesley, there were five of us Missourian clergy — 
old Missionary A. Ernst, who served four or five places, Supply-student 
F. Dubpernell, Pastor Roeder, Pastor W. Arndt, and myself. Two years 
later Rev. C. Lohrmann and Rev. H. Succop were added to our number. 
We were the pioneer missionaries of Ontario, Canada. By the Canada 
Synod we were attacked in many ways, and suspicions were cast upon our 
persons and labors; but they were unable to harm our work. A number 
of their ministers had joint conferences with us, were won to our cause, 
and accepted calls to Missourian congregations in the United States. The 
number of our congregations and pastors was steadily on the increase. 

In the winter of 1868 I unexpectedly received a call from a congre- 
gation located in Humberstone, Ontario, about twenty-miles from Buffalo. 
Formerly a member of the Buffalo Synod, this congregation now was more 
than anxious to join the Canada District of our Synod. In 1866 old Pastor 
J. A. A. Grabau, leader of the Buffalo Synod, had separated from that body 
and with three other pastors had organized a new Buffalo Synod. A great 
majority of the original body held a colloquy with the Missourians (Wal- 
ther, Sihler, Schwan, and others). Most of the Buffalo pastors, also their 
laymen, were convinced of the correctness of our position and became 
Missourians. 

Old von Rohr and a few others remained true to the old Buffalo doc- 
trine and claimed to be the original Buffalo Synod. A short time after, 
a majority of the old Buffalo congregation in Humberstone addressed 
a request to Pastors C. Gross and P. Brand in Buffalo for advice and ser- 
vices. As a result these men, upon Professor Walther’s advice, recom-: 
mended me for the call in Humberstone. When this call was presented 
to me, I was by no means anxious to accept it. Only after considerable 
correspondence with Professor Walther and Revs. Gross and Brand I felt 
constrained in my conscience to accept this to me unwelcome call. My 
congregation very reluctantly gave its vote of a peaceable dismissal. So it 
happened that in February, 1869, I moved to Humberstone with my family, 
was installed by Revs. Gross and Brand, and thus became the first Mis- 
-sourian pastor of an ‘old Buffalo congregation. -, 

About the year 1870 the pastors of our Synod stationed in Canada 
gathered for a conference at Middleton. Arrangements had been made 
that a conveyance would meet us at a certain railroad station. Pastor Ernst 
and I were the first to arrive, and after greetings had been exchanged, he 
said to me: “You know that the old rationalist Bindemann at Berlin has 
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died, and only last Sunday a few of his people came to my services in 
Elmira and asked me to serve them. Of course, that is out of the question. 
The congregation has been served for more than thirty years by a ration- 
alist,, and there is no hope that anything we can do would serve any pur- 
pose.” We discussed the matter back and forth, and I urged him to go 
and preach to those people on condition that he would be permitted to 
preach Lutheran sermons. “At least,” said I, “I would attempt it and leave 
the results to God. It looks to me as though God were opening a door for 
you.” I used all the arguments that I could command in order to convince 
him of his duty to answer this call. They made little impression upon him. 
Then we went to the conference, and he submitted the question to his 
brethren there. At first some were inclined to agree with him; but finally 
they all urged him to follow this call if it were renewed. Even after all 
this, Ernst was still in doubt as to his duty. 

A few weeks later he wrote to me about as follows: “On the Sunday 
following the conference, men from the Berlin congregation again called 
on me. First I gave them a flat refusal; but upon their urgent petitioning, 
I promised to visit them on the following Sunday afternoon. When the 
day came, I started on my way; but after having driven one half the 
distance, I again turned about, convinced that the whole thing was useless. 
Then again I said to myself: ‘You have promised to visit those people, you 
must go.’ So I turned about once more and drove to Berlin. 

“The congregation was represented very fully. I delivered my 
sermon. After the close of services I requested the people to remain and 
then addressed them to this effect: ‘At your request I preached to you 
to-day, and I suppose it has been the last time. As a Lutheran preacher 
I have delivered a Lutheran sermon. But, of course, you do not believe 
what I believe and what I have preached to you.’ To my surprise the 
reply was an emphatic ‘Yes, we believe what you have preached.’ I an- 
swered: ‘But you have had a rationalistic preacher, whose teachings differ 
from mine in so many points.’ To cut the story short, they insisted that 
my sermon appealed to them as true to Scripture, and they urgently te- 
quested me to come again.” 

So Pastor Ernst served the people and at their next meeting sub- 
mitted a brief summary of Christian doctrine. To his amazement the 
people agreed to it section for section, saying that that was the doctrine 
they had been taught in Germany. 

One of the leading members then said that, if they wanted a sincere 
and straightforward man as a minister, they should call Rev. Ernst, who 
believed what he preached. However, in that case he would not be able to 
remain with the congregation any longer, because he did not accept the 
position of Pastor Ernst, for instance, regarding the doctrine of the Trinity. 
When Rev. Ernst asked what kind of a God he believed in, he said, “God 
in everything present — animal, tree, leaves, etc.” Ernst replied: “Oh, then 
you are a pantheist!” “That is what I am, exactly,” was the reply. WNat- 
urally, Ernst then agreed with him in his position that he could not con- 
sistently remain a member of the church if Ernst should become its pastor. 
The final result was that Rev. Ernst was called and served Berlin, to begin 
with, every two weeks. Soon after, the congregation was received into 
synodical membership. And our pantheistic, but sincere friend? He also 
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became a member after having heard Pastor Ernst’s prayer at the bedside 
of his wife. A few years later he sent his boy to college to prepare for the 
holy ministry. His son is now a minister of the Missouri Synod. 

My position was anything but agreeable. The old attitude of suspicion 
and prejudice against Missouri was deeply ingrained in the characters of 
these people and would come to the surface in many different ways. How- 
ever, they attended services very regularly. About 60 members constituted 
the congregation, while 19 others, who were partisans of Grabau, also 
attended my services, but only in order to discover Missourian Ketzerei, 
which afterward was to be used against us. They did not wait long. A suit 
was filed against us — against the trustees and myself — for the possession 
of the church property. They claimed title to it in the name of the old 
Buffalo Synod. When the matter came up in chancery court, it could be 
easily shown, although against the denial of Grabau, that he had publicly 
left his own synod in 1866 and had organized a new body, though with the 
original name. The judge of the chancery court therefore denied the plea 
of our opponents, and they were condemned to pay all costs of the trial. 
Soon after, some nine members left Rev. Grabau and attached themselves 
to Pastor von Rohr, who with his adherents claimed to be the original 
Buffalo Synod. As a result we were again troubled with a lawsuit in the 
chancery court. For reasons that have never been revealed no decision was 
ever reached in this case. Politics and the lodge are said to have played their 
part in it. Each party to the suit had to pay its own counsel fees. My 
St. Louis diploma and my certificate of ordination, also my letter of call 
to Humberstone, and other documents, which I had deposited with the 
court, were never returned to me. 

After these lawsuits we had rest to a certain extent, but the times 
remained hard. My family was much afflicted with illness, my salary was 
small, and there were no free-will offerings from my members. My savings 
of former years were destined to be used up at Humberstone, and often 
we suffered want. Some calls which offered material advantages I declined, 
as I did not believe it proper to leave the congregation at this time. 
So I stayed until December, 1873. After me a number of ministers served 
that charge, among them Rev. Bente, for a number of years, before he 
became professor. Some of the enemies of Missouri died, others joined 
our congregation, which still exists and which has joined the Missouri Synod. 

In November, 1873, I received, most unexpectedly, a call from the 
congregation at Grand Rapids, Mich., as successor to Pastor A. Crull, who 
had been called to a professorship to Fort Wayne. My congregation was 
unable to meet the arguments brought in favor of this call and finally 
gave me a peaceable discharge. Thus we moved to Grand Rapids in 
December, 1873. 

During the troubles and labors at Humberstone my headaches had 
become very severe, and at Grand Rapids I did not experience much im- 
provement. “After eleven years of labor there I felt that it was necessary 
to seek an extended period of rest. Convinced of the need of this change, 
the congregation finally granted my dismissal to Arkansas, where at 
Luthersville and Augsburg I had to preach only every second Sunday and 
where I did considerable manual labor in the open air. The cranial nerves 
gradually were restored to natural activity, and after three years I was 
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able to accept a call to our congregation at Bergholz, N.Y. V. 
had served this congregation until the colloquy of 1867, after that I 
Weinbach. I labored once more for seven years and then again needed 
a period of rest. In 1896 I accepted a call to Cohocton, N.Y. But since — a 
I was compelled to teach school five days a’ week in addition to preaching, 
my cranial troubles again came upon me, and in September, 1900, I defi- 
nitely retired from office. - hd vide eis ei 2a 

_ Since then I am living in retirement. My wife, a daughter of Rev. E. 
M. Buerger, has attained her eighty-fifth year and has been an invalid, 
often severely ill, during sixty of these. Last May I was ninety years of 
age, and in many ways I feel the weight of my advanced years —a weak- , 
ness in the lower limbs, shortness of breath, especially when mounting 
stairs, hardness of hearing, and very weak eyes, often bronchitis, par- 
ticularly during the winter. May our merciful Lord soon call me to the 
eternal home! ; 


Missions Among Them. 


By E. M. BIEGENER, St. Louis, Mo., former missionary among the ~ 
_ Stockbridge Indians in Wisconsin. 


. { 

. History of the Stockbridge Indians and Our — 1 
| 

4 


IV. 


Mr. Hall’s fear that the summer of 1834 would be “a season of tempta- 
tion” to the Indians was abundantly verified, as is evident from the report i 
on the mission presented in September at the annual meeting of the : 
Board: — . ; a 

“During the past year the Indians of this band have continued in 
nearly the same unsettled state in which they were last year; and being , 
sometimes on their old lands and sometimes on their new, they have en- ‘ 
joyed but irregularly the advantage of Christian instruction or of the school. 
The religious meetings and the school have been small and fluctuating. 
It is hoped, however, that the Indians will all become settled in their new 
homes during the present autumn. Numbers of them have cleared and 
fenced large fields for themselves, have erected comfortable houses, and 
are laboring industriously on their new lands. A good building for the 
school and for religious meetings has also been erected, principally by 
themselves. The mission-premises on their former reservation were ap- 
praised at two thousand dollars, and the amount has been paid over to 
the Board by the United States. -A new mission-house has been built 
at the new town, and the mission-family removed to it last fall. The 
school and the religious meetings have been held there since that time. 

“Intoxicating drinks have been introduced among these Indians in 
great quantities, and oftentimes urged upon them gratuitously, for the 
sole purpose, apparently, of enticing them to sin. Many of the irreligious 
Indians have given themselves up to drinking, and its consequences, quar- 
reling and fighting, have prevailed to a lamentable extent. Some of the 
church-members also have fallen into sin under similar temptation, while 
many others hold on their way and give increasing evidence that they are 
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sealed with the Holy Spirit. Three or four members of the church are 
under censure; one young man has been received into church-fellowship, 
and one has died in the faith.” 

In a letter dated Stockbridge, March 25, 1835, Mr. Marsh makes 
a report of the trans-Mississippi trip which he made with Metoxen and 
others. We subjoin the more important parts: — 

“Set out on the 12th of June [1834]. Upon the 14th encamped for 
the Sabbath, having in full view to our right the Big Buttes des Mortes, 
which had taken its name from the slaughter of an entire Sac village by 
the French and Menominees about one hundred yeats ago. As we pursued 
our journey, we occasionally saw lodges of Winnebagoes along upon the 
banks, but no corn-fields or vegetables of any kind which they had grown. 
Whenever they saw us coming, they would . . . beg as if half starved. 
Colonel Cutler informed me that . . . they were the most indolent, thieving 
tribe that he knew of. He had known as many as three or four hundred 
drunk at one time. ... The Cumberland Presbyterians have a mission 
among them near Prairie du Chien. The Catholics are making some effort 
to proselyte them, and numbers [of them] are Catholics at the present time. 

“The second Sabbath, June 22, we passed at a place called the Pine 
Bend, on the Wisconsin, about sixty miles from Portage, where there was 
a small settlement. A few Indians were present and attended religious 
worship with us. We arrived at Prairie du Chien on the 25th, and finding 
that Dr. Williamson had left, we made no tarry. Saturday evening, the 
28th, we arrived at Rock Island. Dr. Williamson had left this place also 
the day previously. 

“Mr. Metoxen had an interview with Black Hawk, who was returning 
from Rock Island to his village, which Mr. Metoxen had just been to visit. 

“Black Hawk went on to tell how kindly he was treated by the white 
people wherever he went when on his tour. ‘In no place,’ says he, ‘did 
I see white men and white squaws drinking together the same as our 
people do. When I passed through your place, it was just so, and I want 
to have my people just like those good white people; for I see where they 
do not drink, they do better and live better. Now, what do you think is 
best about receiving missionaries?’ ‘By all means receive them,’ I replied, 
says Mr. Metoxen, ‘for they will do you good.’ Black Hawk: ‘But the 
trader, Mr. Davenport, told me not to have anything to do with them, for 
they would only make us worse.’ .. . 

“Our attempt to establish a mission amongst the Sacs and Foxes 
failed of success. 

“JT went to visit old Ke-o-kuck’s village soon after my arrival. He told 
my interpreter that he knew what I had come for, but he wanted to learn 
nothing about it. The head chief, called the ‘Stabber,’ said the same thing 
to my interpreter when I went to his lodge. As they had no previous notice 
of my visit, and inasmuch as their mode of treating the subject was so 
contrary to the rules ‘of Indian etiquette, I do not-hesitate to say that they 
had particular instructions previously. 

“After a few days the Stockbridges met with the ‘Stabber,’ who is 
considered by the Sacs as the head chief, but not by the white people. 
They proposed to the ‘Stabber’ to make the intended visit to his people. 
At first he objected, but consented after they had told him that they had 
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provisions of their own. They went and stayed about five days, but, having 
no interpreter, could converse but little with the Sacs, and so the latter 
understood little of the object of the visit. Still I had reason to believe 
from what I afterwards ascertained that a favorable impression was made on 
the minds of the Sacs by the visit. After this the Stockbridges set their 
faces towards home. I had gone down the river to visit one of the most 
remote bands upon the river Des Moines. 

“The deportment of the Stockbridge delegation during the whole tour 
was such as to do honor to themselves and to the cause of missions. Many 
white people where they went had never seen a civilized or Christian Indian 
before. Often the most singular inquiries would be made, such as ‘Do they 
belong to church?’ ‘Can they speak English?’ etc. On their return they 
were, of course, alone, and they came by land part of the way. In the 
mining country, not far from Galena, the Sabbath overtook them, and there 
they stopped until it passed. I returned the same way and heard it remarked 
by some of the people that ‘they sang hymns all Sabbath-day. This 
seemed not only new, but strange to those who make no distinction between 
one day and another when traveling. 

“The appearance of John Metoxen, his conversation, etc., were 
universally spoken of with admiration, particularly by Christians. 

“My connection with Dr. Williamson was short. Together we visited 
Appenoose’s village, one hundred twenty-five miles from the mouth of Des 
Moines. After Dr. Williamson left to return to his friends in Ohio, I was 
attacked with dysentery. I returned about one hundred miles down the 
Des Moines River to the house of a trader, Mr. William Phelps, where 
I was sick one week. 

“Mr. Phelps, though a professed infidel in sentiment, still was friendly 
to my object. He declared that, if something were’ not done soon for 
the Sacs, etc., they would all be swept off. He treated me with great 
hospitality. He and a brother of his are trading in opposition to the 
American Fur Company, and it rather operates to our advantage than 
otherwise.” 

“A tour by land and water of over 1,300 miles,” “absence of three 
months and some days,” are among Mr. Marsch’s comments on his journey. 

Scarcely were the Stockbridges settled in their new homes when another 
removal was proposed. “Even now,” says the annual report to the Board 
for 1836, “when the Indians have hardly put up their houses and cleared 
and enclosed their fields, the proposal has been made to take them from 
their homes again and transport them to a country west of the Mississippi 
River. Their minds are beginning to be agitated on the subject. The 
perplexity and discouragement to which the missionaries are subjected from 
this source are very great, but not to be compared with the disheartening 
and deteriorating influence exerted on the Indians by being so often obliged 
to abandon the houses and fields which they were just beginning to enjoy 
and to prepare for themselves other homes, of which they may be despoiled 
as soon.” Of their condition otherwise at that time the narrative adds: 
“Temperance, industry, and attention to religious instruction have been more 
general than for the preceding two or three years. Temptations have beset 
the people from the white settlers who are crowding in around them. 
Some painful cases of defection have occurred. Others have resisted 
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William Davids, Pastor Jul. Nickel, Captain Hendricks, 
and an Uncle of William Davids. 


temptation, so as to excite the admiration of unprincipled men. Mr. Marsh 
has assisted in organizing a church at Green Bay. He preaches there oc- 
casionally.” A second school had been started in the Indian settlement. 

The purpose of, removing the Indians west of the Mississippi was 
abandoned, and for some years the tribe had peace. Of this time Rev. 
L. P. Norcoss writes: “Their palmy days were during the reign of the 
Quinney, or tribal, party.” Probably he should have said that their palmy 
days were before the division into tribal and citizens? parties began. 
“Quinney,” he adds, “was a man of character, ability, and a Christian.” 
Doubtless John W. Quinney is meant. Another writer says: “He was to 
his people what Clay and Webster were to the whites. In 1833 he framed 
a constitution as a basis of the tribal government.” During these years 
the principal events seem to have been the coming, in the spring of 1837, 
of some Munsees from Canada and the removal, in 1838, of a part of the 
Stockbridge tribe beyond the Missouri. A place seems to have been 
provided through the agency of the Ogden Land Company of New York. 
After a few years most of those left alive were glad to return, though 
some of the younger’ people remained. In the autumn of 1838, when the 
American Board felt most keenly the financial stringency of the time, 
Mr. and Mrs. Hall left the mission. We shall hear of Mr. Hall again as 
representatives of the Green Bay church when the Presbyterian and Con- 
gregational Convention of Wisconsin was organized. The Stockbridge 
Indian church was the first one not of the original number to join this 
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body. It was received at a session held January 2, 1841, for the purpose 
of installing Rev. Jeremiah Porter as pastor at Green Bay. John Metoxen . 
was delegate. During this winter, the same as in 1837, there was a tevival 
in the Stockbridge church. . The school during 1841 was under the direc- | 
tion of the Indians. “4 a? . 

But evil was brewing. The Missionary Herald for January, 1840, 
speaks of political divisions. One party desired citizenship, the other 
preferred to remain in the tribal condition. The ill feeling thus engendered 
proved to be a veritable Pandora’s box of evils. Because of it the tribe is 
worse off, probably in every respect, than it was fifty years ago. However, 
citizenship was bestowed by an act of Congress approved March 3, 1843. 
This measure had Mr. Marsh’s support, but many of the tribe, and ap- 
parently some of the better portion of it, opposed the change. In 1844 it 
was reported that there was strife among them. Death and emigration 
had diminished the tribe, which numbered not many more than two hun- 
dred. The church had fifty members, only five more than it had in 1830, 
though meanwhile it had received sixty-eight. The report for 1845 states = 
that “in temperance, industry, healthfulness, and comfortable living the 
tribe appears to be making some progress.” The Sabbath was generally 
observed. > ie 

In this year, 1845, probably April, Methodist services were established 


among these people by the Rev. W.G. Miller, from whose autobiography ; 
we have an account of the movement. “There had been,” he says, “a Con- a 
gregational mission among the Stockbridge nation for many years, but its q 
condition was not very promising.” He speaks of “Dr.” Marsh as _ 
“a gentleman of education and ability,” but adds: “He divided his time, q 


however, between the ministerial and medical professions, and the spiritual 
interests necessarily languished.” It may be that Mr. Miller wrote thus 
seeking to justify an action which was certainly divisive and probably un- 
wise. Meetings were held in “Father Chick’s” barn. Mr. Miller speaks of 
him as “the head chief,” which he was not. But he was a leader of the 
citizens’ party. wfc a na 

The gift of citizenship was withdrawn in 1846 from those who did 
not desire it. In January, 1847, one of their number, of mixed blood, 
Jeremiah Slingerland, educated at the Bangor theological seminary, is 
especially mentioned in the Herald. He had been “laboring among them 
acceptably and usefully as preacher and teacher.” He became successor of 
Rev. Cutting Marsh, who ended his long pastorate at Stockbridge in the 
spring or summer of 1848. In the same year the Stockbridge tribe, 
avowedly for the purpose of ridding themselves of further trouble, sold 
their lands at Winnebago Lake. - 

But this act itself gave occasion for fresh dispute. It would seem that - 
an attempt was made to keep from all share in tribal government and con- 
trol of tribal property those — seventy-one in number — who had accepted 
citizenship. These, it was alleged, had, on becoming citizens, received allot- 
ments of land that were the equivalent of their share of the property, the 
land of the reservation that had been held by the tribe in common. 

Nearly all the homes of the people were built of logs, but there were 
a few frame houses. For years Mrs. Marsh had been a teacher of good 
housekeeping to the women, and many followed, at least in some measure, 


manifest by the constant 


~ ingly. Some of the fam- 


_appare after es manner ae es ites ve siincel 
c places the women of the progressive patty wore beaver 
mewhat like the silk hats so commonly worn by gentlemen. 
=r women wore neither hat nor bonnet. Men and women alike, to 
‘number of pebaps half or more of the tribe, w wore e “blankets.” These 


‘wore | th pid oo. ate it order in hich ‘het ye of these 
garments that are next to each other v were worn, does not accord with 0 our 
ideas of propriety. The : 


_of suspenders was 


“hitching” needed to keep 
the pantaloons in place. 
The women did most of — 
the work, even that in 
the fells Yet there 
were men who had ac- 
cepted enough of Chris- 
tian teaching to know 
that this kind of work 
was especially their duty © 
and who acted accord- 


ilies lived at a considerable - 
distance from the school, 
but all the children re- 
ceived more or less train- 
ing there. Nearly all Pe 
tribe attended chur 
‘Their Sabbath, as in ie 
mer years, cea at sun- 
set on Saturday evening. 
Mrs. Benson heard or alee ; 
saw nothing of the “ele- -Sonion, a Typical Pagan Menomonee Indian. 
gantly festooned whip” 
that Mr. Norcross speaks of but she remembers a peeled stick used for the 
same purpose. There were still so many of the tribe who understood Indian 


_ that Mr. Slingerland. occasionally preached. in their tribal dialect. This © 


Mr. Marsh did not think necessary. Some of. the young men had been 
educated in Eastern colleges. These, with the possible exception of 
Mr. Slingerland, did no credit to their training. They married. half- 
civilized women and lapsed into something worse than their former mode 
of life. Mrs. Benson’s work among the people, like that of Mr. Marsh, 
came to an end in 1848. Then. the American Board gave up its mission. 
This seems now — and was judged by Mrs. Benson to have been — a serious 
mistake. 
Now that both Mr. Marsh and Mr. Slingerland are in their graves, 
it may be said that Mr. Marsh had no confidence in his successor, ot 
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supplanter. He left Stockbridge with a feeling of despair regarding the 
future of the church to which he had so long ministered. His distrust of 
Mr. Slingerland was shared by some of the clearest-headed of the Indians 
themselves. Yet it does not become us to reproach the memory of the dead, 
who has left none of his name to defend him. 


During the gloomy years that followed the sale of the Lake Winnebago 
reservation, the Stockbridges were not entirely neglected. At the meeting 
of the State Presbyterian and Congregational Convention in 1854, their 
delegate, S. Miller, presented.their case, and a committee was appointed “to 
memorialize the proper department of the. Government in our name in 
behalf of the Stockbridge tribe, setting forth their grievances and petition- 
ing for the restoration to them of their lands.” The convention also 
resolved that “we feel it incumbent upon us to endeavor to procure for 
them the stated ministration of the Gospel.” Mr. Slingerland’s setvice 
seems to have ended before 1853; for in that year the name of O.P. 
Clinton appears as pastor. In 1854 and in 1859 we find him in the same 
office, which was held in two intervening years, 1856 and 1857, by J.P. 
Jones. During these pastorates whites worshiped with the Indians in the 
old mission-house which had been erected in 1834. “Indian church nearly 
extinct,” say our minutes of 1859; “church of whites about to be or- 
ganized.” It is to be regretted that the members did not unite with their 
Indian brethren in Christian covenant and thus formally as well as really 
continue the life of the old church organized, as we have seen, at Stock- 
bridge, Mass., in 1785. Its records were lost in the removal to Shawano, 
which took place between 1856 and 1859. By far the greater part of the 
tribe made this change. A few, however, remained. In this number were 
“quiet, unostentatious, sincere Christians,” as they were described years 
afterwards. Uniting with their white brethren, these kept the existence of 
the old church unbroken. 

Whether or not the “memorial” proposed in the convention of 1854 
was ever presented I do not know. It was too late for the tribe to recover 
its lands on Lake Winnebago. Indeed, if any Indian tribe has ever re- 
covered from the United States Government lands once alienated, I have 
never heard of the fact. February 5, 1856, a treaty was made assigning 
to the tribe the present Stockbridge reservation in Shawano County, and 
this treaty all were allowed to sign, whether citizens or members of the tribe. 
Removal to the new home began in that year. Some came in October. 
I have been told that most of the tribe made the change in 1857. The 
journey was across Lake Winnebago and up the Fox and Wolf rivers. 
A tributary of the latter, called the Red River, flows through the reservation 
then occupied and still held. I have been told that some Indians from New 
York — Senecas, Onondagas, and Cayugas, about eighty in all — joined the 
Mub-he-ka-ne-ok at the time of this last removal. 

What wonder that the Indians left Stockbridge unwillingly! We are 
glad that the leaders in the Wisconsin-ward migration were not called upon 
to abandon the home to which they had led their people. John W. Quinney 
died July 21, 1855. Upon a marble slab, now grown mossy, in the old 
Indian cemetery by the lakeside is the legend: “John Metoxen, died 
April 8, 1858, aged 87 years.” We have a right to claim as our own this 
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son of Massachusetts. Let his name stand first in the list of Wisconsin’s 
honored laymen. Aside from Dr. Morse he was probably the first to hold 
public worship on Wisconsin soil according to the simple rites of the 
Puritans. And he was the first, after the departure of the early French 
Jesuits (who are so much overpraised and whose work is so much over- 
valued by sentimentalists and sectarians) to maintain here regularly the 
public worship of Almighty God. 

During our Civil War not less than thirty-eight men, more than one- 
tenth of the entire tribe, enlisted in the Union army. Heavy were their 
losses by disease. But not one deserted. This taking of men from the 
infant settlement must have greatly retarded its development. 


Deprived of their leaders and neglected by our ministers and mis- 
sionary societies, the Indians suffered their old church organization to lapse. 
A Methodist church took its place, and Mr. Slingerland, who was teaching 
the Government school, became a local preacher of that denomination. 
“But the old faithful ones,” writes his widow, “could not feel at home.” 
Mr. Slingerland’s preferences were for a Presbyterian church, and one was 
organized in September, 1867, to which he ministered until his death 
in 1884. Christian work was steadily maintained, though the church was 
pastorless until October, 1887, when Rev. A. W. Williams began a year’s 
service. In April, 1889, Rev. Thomas Knox Fisher began his labors. ‘The 
work,” he wrote, “is certainly very encouraging.” But he remained only 
two years. He was succeeded, probably in July, 1891, by Thomas H. Haug. 
He was ill adapted to his field and left in or about February, 1892. Rev. 
Jacob Van Rensselaer Hughes, Presbyterian pastor of Shawano, then took 
care of these people as he could find time. 
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Something about the German La 
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Recently the importance of German emigration to the United States 
has been recognized from very much differing points of view, and perhaps 
each point of view was justified. The national point of view has been con- 
sidered often at provincial diets and at the Frankfort National Diet2) In- 
deed, who among us Germans would not feel sorry that the broad stream 
of German emigrants, which might have had an immense influence, was 
so entirely divided into rivulets and drops and that the task (Beruf) of 
the German Nation in the New World was so completely neglected and 
denied? Another point of view was that of humanity and commiseration. _ 


1) Etwas ueber die each luthecischen Niedorlieeeineee in se Graf- 
schaft Saginaw, Staat Michigan. Mit einem Kaertchen der Niederlassungen 
(Manuskript ). Erlangen. Gedruckt bei Paul Adolph Junge & Sohn. The 
pamphlet of 29 pages is signed: Neuendettelsau, 19. Juli 1 849. Wilhelm 
Loehe, Pfr. Not the entire pamphlet i is translated; but omissions will be 
indicated. — R.W. Heintze. 


2) The forties were prormne ss with efforts at creating a united, deme. 
cratic Germany. 


es 


in Saginaw County, Mich.” 
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And who would not be compelled to support this point of view? Many 
thousands of impoverished Germans at home are doomed to the prole- 
tariat. Neither societies nor the states are able to abolish the- steadily 
growing pauperism, not even to retard it. Many efforts are now spilled 
into a bottomless barrel, with fruitless sympathy, while at much lower 
cost thousands of the poor could be supplied with sufficient livelihood. 
There are many thousands, almost paupers, but still possessing just 
enough to cross the ocean and to purchase a small homestead. If we all 
worked together, it would not cost any effort to help these to get to the 
proper places. In this way many sources of pauperization would be 
‘stopped, and the welfare of the fatherland would be taken care of more 
surely and on a larget scale than, if those who already have become paupers 
should be deported and then assisted. a ; 

_ The emigration to North America has been viewed from a general 
religious interest. And the fact is crying to heaven that many emigrants 


in the forests and on the prairies of North America, with their wives, their 


children, and their children’s children, sink to a level which differs little 
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from, and is more dangerous than, paganism. Entirely giving himself up 
to the tilling of the soil, completely tired out by the hard grind day for day, 
the American farmer has his senses for the higher things continually dulled 
as he carries on the life of an earthworm; he forgets his better part, and he 
loses sight of eternity. What does it benefit if among the forests there 
develop golden fields of grain and freedom from earthly care smiles to them 
from the future? Isn’t there more lost than gained? Oh, the pity of it! 
It must rend our hearts when we see men care-free, cheerful, and happy 
and they have no prospect for the happiness of the beyond. 

Finally, the beginning has been made to think about this emigration 
from the denominational (konfessionellen) point of view. This view in- 
cludes the previous two and is in harmony even with the national considera- 
tion, for the denominational Church (die Konfession) usually is part and 
parcel of the history of the nation. For denominations to take care of their 
emigrants would be entirely to their own interest, for this way they main- 
tain themselves and expand. Furthermore, . . 3) since the Church is a com- 
munion of love, it ought to be the first to apply this love to the members 
of its household. So much more indefensible is the unmotherly indifference 
“with which, a few cases excepted, the established churches have left the 
emigrants to themselves. 

This last point of view, the denominational one, the writer holds in 
regard to German emigration. With this understanding he has, in agree- 
ment with some friends, entirely privately labored for the emigrants; but 
he never has induced any one to emigrate, nor does he intend to do so. 
(Compare the Kirchliche Mitteilungen aus und ueber Nordamerika, pub- 
lished since 1843; particularly 1845, Nos. 5, 7, 9, 10, 11; 1846, Nos. 6, 7, 
11; 1847, Nos. 1, 3; 1848, Nos. 2, 9, 10; 1849, No.1.) The results of 
his efforts he now reports, which will justify whatever may have to be 
added, and the addition will be self-evident. 

In April, 1845, a small number of Franconian farmers from the neigh- 
borhood of Nuremberg emigrated to Saginaw County in the North Amer- 
ican State of Michigan. They were led: by Pastor Aug. Craemer from 
Kleinlangheim in Lower Franconia, ordained in Mecklenburg. They left 
homes dear to them. It was not want that moved them to go; they were 
devoted to a beautiful idea, which they probably turned into reality by 
God’s grace. Their pastor intended to serve as missionary to the red In- 
dians in those regions. His people wished to insure him a secure home 
base and a sure start; and so, in order to further his mission-work, they 
founded a mission-colony, whose worship and Christian life were to demon- 
strate to the heathen the benefit and beauty of being with Christ. Rev. 
Friedrich Schmidt in Ann Arbor, a graduate of Basel,4) who at that time 
acted and spoke like a decided Lutheran, knew about the plan and, together 
with an experienced man, recommended a number of sites in Saginaw 
County which he considered suitable. One of these was selected, and here, 


3) The German sentence left, out makes no sense; there seems to be 
a misprint. It reads: “‘Auch fuehlt sich doch eine jede mit der Kirche selbst 
gewissermassen identisch.’’ Eine jede Kicche? eine jede Kirche mit der Kirche? 
I submit that it ought to read ein jeder; possibly jede (konfessionelle) Kirche 
mit der allgemeinen Kirche. 

4) The Basel mission-school. 
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on the Cass River, Craemer founded his colony Frankenmuth... 5) Also 
the mission to the Indians is successful. Frankenmuth has not = a Ger- 
man school, but also one for the Indians, and a very large family of Indians 
has settled on the land of the colony and already is getting to feel satisfied 
with agriculture and fixed habitation. However, it is not my intention to 
speak on the topic of mission among the heathen. 

At first there was really nothing else intended than the founding of 
a mission-colony; nobody spoke of German colonization in general. But 
Frankenmuth drew ever more relatives and friends of the first emigrants to 
its village; and so the question arose whether this region were not a suit- 
able gathering-place for German Lutheran emigrants in general. The more 
they mulled the idea, the more they liked it. But they also favored the 
plan to found one or two more colonies in this particular region, so that the 
attraction of Saginaw County should increase and that there should be 
a greater choice of land and local conditions. Besides, land in Franken- 
muth cost more than six gulden, while anywhere in that section it was to be 
had for half or even a third of that price. The territory was to be made 
inviting also for settlers with smaller means. For the first this was to be 
achieved by a second colony. 

In 1847 a number of rural Franconians, with their pastor, Heinrich 
Graebner of Burghaig, near Kulmbach, crossed the ocean and organized the 
settlement of Frankentrost, a few Benue northwest of Frankenmuth. Here 
land is very cheap and yet fertile, though surpassed by the soil of Franken- 
muth, which, however, is higher in price. The organization of this settle- 
ment was easier, profiting by the experiences of Frankenmuth. Here they 
built their houses in a regular row,®) and thus Frankentrost is said to present 
a lovely sight. . . .) 

In spite of the obstacles which had to be overcome, these two settle- 
ments had proved successful, upon the whole. So, then, already a quarter 
of a year before the disturbances in the spring of 1848,8) we hit upon the 
plan to raise a “shifting colonization capital,” as we called it. “Colonization 
capital” we called it because the sum was to be entirely in the service of 
church colonization; “shifting,” because it was to buy the first complex of 
land for new settlements and after its sale was to shift to other localities, 
for the same purpose. We wished to use this sum always to buy a con- 
nected piece of acreage, have it surveyed and laid out as the nucleus of 


5) About sixty lines in German print describe the development of con- 
gregation and colony till 1849: it attracted immigrants from Germany and 
also settlers from other parts of Michigan. The congregation was visited 
by the vice-president of the Missouri Synod. Life grew more comfortable. 
The first method of building houses, each in the middle of a farm, has 
changed into building in connected groups. 

6) The Bavarian leaders did not like the way American farmers in the 
West placed their dwellings on their farms. From their German homes they 
Were accustomed to have the dwellings in a sort of street, either straight or 
circular, so that the dwellings formed the village, while the farms were sur- 
rounding the village. 

7) The next two and a half pages in the pamphlet are given over to 
descriptions of the topography, water supply, fertility (humus mostly one 
foot deep), sanitary condition, employment for small owners. For all state- 
ments letters are quoted which had been Pola in Kirchliche Mitteilungen. 

8) The German revolution. 
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acolony. After that the entire complex was to be sol 
to immigrating Lutherans, and on this land there was 
gestellt), at the very beginning, a pastor, and under him 
organized a congregation of purely Lutheran confes (rein 
konfessionell) after the fashion and constitution of nkenmuth 
Frankentrost. Each acre was to be sold at a small advanc in price in 
to pay the interest on the capital and also to create small instalments 
paying off the capital. This paying off was to be helped also by s 
sums, annually, from the American treasury for inner mission;9) the capital | 
in a-few years was to be made unencumbered and independent, and:the. 7 
American treasury was to keep it until around the metropolis of Franken- 
muth there had grown a number of Lutheran parishes and these would be 
joined into a synod upon which we could transfer the capital as an endow- 
ment for the original purpose. For the parsonages and the churches each 
settler was to donate a piece of land or a sum of money (which was to be 
used for the purchase of land). There was the hope that more and more 
emigrants with decided churchly convictions would turn toward Saginaw 
City. Therefore our plan did not seem impossible nor impracticable. We 
expected not to be surprised if the capital would have an annual turn- 
over, be redeemed annually, and be used anew annually for its purpose. 
And this we hoped although we foresaw obstacles enough, particularly until 
our friends in Saginaw City themselves would rightly catch and digest the 
idea. The plan was resolved upon, a capital, though small for the purpose, 
was raised, and the site for a new settlement, Frankenlust, was bought. 
If a thing is to be, the right man will be found. In 1847 a man from 
Hannover, the assistant pastor at Husum, near Nienburg, G. E. Fr. Ferd. 
Sievers, had made up his mind to leave his country and to devote himself 
to the work of Home Missions among the German emigrants in North 
America. Shortly before his departure we got into touch with him here in — 
Bavaria. But at that time we could not tell him of our plan. However, 
in New York he heard about it and decided at once to go to pastor. Crae- 
mer, pass the winter there, and possibly take over the founding of Franken- 
lust. In the spring of 1848, a number of Franconian countrymen joined 
him, and so Frankenlust really had its beginning. Not very far from the 
promising town of Lower Saginaw, where the Squa-quaning empties into 
the Saginaw River, between the two arms of the former, which join shortly 
before they flow into the Saginaw, there the new settlement is laid out, 
and the little community works lustily soon to equal the two sisters, Franken- 
muth and Frankentrost, in comfort of life, or even to surpass them, for the 
magnificent site offers great advantages. (Cp. Kirchl. Mitteilungen, 1848, 
No. 9; Neueste Nachrichten, No. 22.) However, the two of us who had 
raised the money at our own risk grew to have misgivings upon misgivings. 
The disturbances of 1848 lowered the value of farmland at home; many _ 
who would have liked to flee the threatening conditions could not sell. In 
addition, the blockade of the Elbe and the Vistula made people afraid. 
Therefore the cases in which we were asked for advice about localities in 
America decreased, and since we never had suggested emigration to any- 
body, we did not do it now either. For that reason Frankenlust received 


9) Really, the treasury for American missions. 
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fewer fresh settlers than the earlier colonies. We now also felt that the 
borrowed capital might soon be called back. And so we sometimes thought 
of dropping the entire plan of the “shifting capital,” and when the op- 
portunity came, we quickly withdrew 2,000 gulden. There was another 
cause for anxiety. Frankenlust has exceptionally good Indian-reservation 
land, just like Frankenmuth. But for that reason it also cost as much as 
land at Frankenmuth, and this price was too high to bear the increase 
necessary to provide for interest and repayment. Pastor Sievers had to 
raise the interest in another way, and so the carrying out of our plan was 
a little difficult. 

But our friends in Saginaw were not as ready as we to give up 
the plan. They begged us not to withdraw the plan, at least not entirely; 
and before we knew, they had begun a fourth enterprise. Sums received 
for the first sales of land [at Frankenlust] Pastor Sievers had invested in 
some city lots near Saginaw City; for he noticed that there was a German 
Lutheran congregation forming here and that many a fellow-Lutheran was 
moving up to this thriving city, moving up from Southern Michigan. But 
in addition he, in the spring of 1849, had talked matters over with Pastor 
Craemer and had bought 1,592 acres of new land at a very low price. This 
land is not in the neighborhood of Frankenlust, but on the Cheboygening 
River, four British miles from three different places: Frankenmuth, Franken- 
trost, and the English settlement Tuscola on the Cass River. Sievers had 
been able to make this purchase because he had -been fortunate enough to 
sell a large piece of the Frankenlust land in one sale and so had a rather 
large sum ready. We found out about this only when all was done; but 
since our courage had grown a little anyhow, we could subsequently the 
more easily give our consent. ; 

So, then, there was and is land for a fourth colony. In the hearts 
of such as are interested» in the cause, a thought comes to the surface 
again, namely, of a colony of poor couples who in the fatherland have no 
prospects to marry. True, those who have undertaken our plan cannot 
open an asylum to such as are without any means whatever; our poor 
would have to possess so much at least as is needed to transport them. 
But it is possible to let them have a piece of land and a hut, and on days 
on which their own land would not need their work, these people could be 
given employment and wages, so that they gradually could pay off their 
land and hut. The plan is not mature and can mature only if our friends 
in Saginaw City will actively participate. But it can mature and, please 
God, will mature. Why should we not hope for it? How many betrothed 
couples, on this side doomed to sin and the proletariat, can be saved, body 
and soul, on the other side! We have examples where the quiet life full 
of work in our colonies —God’s Word is there in fulness, and pastoral 
love, too—has had a more conquering influence upon souls almost dead 
to everything noble in the old country than both. the Auburn and the 
Philadelphia system. — One of the main requirements for success is a pastor 
suited to such a task; and such a man God has already given: Candidate 
Ernst Ottomar Cloeter of Bayreuth, well disposed toward the Lutheran 
Church and already ordained. Some weeks ago he left, via Havre, for 
North America. ... At Saginaw, Candidate Cloeter will get acquainted 
with the experiences of the three elder pastors; he will also be able to 
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inspect the new land; have it surv 
opening of the asylum in 185 s.to put th 
proper shape, and it is to be hoped that it may be publishe 
by the beginning of 1850. The idea of a ‘“Poor-couple ( 
his complete approval during the last period of his stay in 
God can add wisdom and strength, and ove there on the 
River there soon may blossom a flower of heavenly mercy. 

Any one who weighs what has been related will ha 


had-an important beginning. Frankenmuth, Frankentrost, F 
the forming congregation in Saginaw City, the planned colo: ie 
é Bee" th; Cheboygening, these are enough 
points of attrac ion. Then dd 
the young Indian s =a 
For Pastor Craemer bought a 
_ piece of land for a number of _ 
Indians who felt inclinations 
toward agriculture. This la d 
_ has already borne harvests and 
is partly paid for. So there 
seems to begin a civilized In- 
dian village under the influence 
of our colonies and their pas- 
tors. And who knows whether 
this village will not in a short 
while be a part of our line of 
parishes in Saginaw County. 
Not too far from our colonies 
we find the Indian village Beth- 
any, where Missionary Baierlein 
sows the seed; and this seed 
will not be distributed in vain, 
but will germinate and bring © 
= — fruit richly. The active life — 
Rev. E. O. Cloeter. and work of the Lutheran 
' Church can have only beneficial _ 
influence in that region, and so, looking up to the Father of Mercy, 
we hope that the preachers and teachers over there shall have one victory 
after the other... 10) | ita ey 7, 
Several of our friends among Lutheran pastors in other parts of — 
North America have frequently asked us to direct emigrants to them in 
order to strengthen and enlarge their congregations and the German ele- 
ment in them. We have never done it. The few German prospective 
emigrants who sought our counsel we wished to direct to the relatively — 
best locality, where German churchliness seems to have more reliable pros- 
pect than elsewhere. The experience and observation of years has forced 


* 
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10) To give more detailed information about climate, American condi- 
tions, etc., Loehe inserted a short article on the State of Michigan, by Craemer, 
and several letters in extract, which also point to testimonials from New — 


York, Boston, Washington, etc. 
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us into the conviction that in the United States the German element in 
general will not be able to withstand the English. Why should we direct 
our people, our compatriots, to places where German character will prob- 
ably not be passed on to the third generation? Why should we help to 
increase the Anglo-American race, which treats German nationality with 
such hostile pride, ... .!) as long as we know one section of North America 
where it still might be worth while to make the effort, by uniting-our small 
forces, to create a permanent dwelling for the German element? This is 
Michigan, especially the section about Saginaw Bay. ... To that part 
we have directed all who asked our advice and who agreed with our 
German-Lutheran policy in North Americas The communities which 
did arise there and have increased till now are German; they also are 
genuinely and thoroughly Lutheran and take only Lutherans into their 
fellowship.!2) May the work there increase with homogeneous elements! 
Perhaps we are building a safe asylum for our people (Volk) for future 
evil times. 

We have arrived at the point where we must clearly state the purpose 
of these lines. We do it in the following simple theses, . . . which we 
beg our readers kindly to consider. 

1. A theme treated at present with especial preference is “inner 
mission.” Wichern in his latest book considers as parts of inner mission 
a) the care of the Church for the emigrated Germans in North America; 
b) the care for those who are about to emigrate. We should like to say: 
Providing for the church needs of those emigrating, we at the same time 
reduce the aforementioned misery of those who have emigrated; for we 
then prevent the new emigrants from getting into the dire straits of the 
earlier emigrants. Whence comes the spiritual misery of the latter? They 
emigrated without much consideration, gave up their national and denomi- 
national cohesion,!%) and in their isolation found no help. So, then, if the 
emigrants from the very moment of their departure are kept together, if 
they are either directed to existing German-Lutheran colonies or if they 
are given a pastor as leader who leads them into a suitable region and into 
the neighborhood of existing communities where they may found new 
settlements and congregations, then for them the misery of their brethren 
before them is avoided, and they need not later on call for help, more and 
more they will be able to help others. The churches should not only try 
to care for the brethren who have emigrated long ago and are degen- 
erating; let them also provide for those emigrating . . ., and double and 
triple help is furnished. 

2. In our communities we have many young men and girls whose 
poverty robs them of any hope to find an existence in their native towns. 
They have not the strength to remain single and live in chastity. So they 
get into sin. Their illegitimate children grow up in poverty, sometimes 
in contempt. The parents themselves feel ever less ashamed, and shame- 

11) Continuation of same thought. . 

12) Gemeindeverband. Gemeinde may mean a congregation and also 
a community. For instance, in Germany Gemeindeschule was not a school 
maintained by the ecclesiastic congregation, but by the community, like our 
public schools. 

13) “‘Zersplitterten sich national und kirchlich.”’ 


selves and their children honestly, all the untold misery of th 


gift or a free loan . . : toward the colonization capital . . . upon the altar 
of Jesus. If desired, this capital can be placed under a separate adminis- 
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less poverty drives them to theft and every other 
are imitated by the children, from generation to generation sin 
are passed on.... If the paupers had been able to enter matrim 
the proper time in their younger days and to earn the nec essities for tl 


would not have come upon them. So, then, let us have p 
forebears, the ancient Germans, 


tion and emigration are as old as the world [!}, and it is short-sighted 
futile to stop them. Let us submit to God’s shaping of fates. But do not 
simply cast off the children of our land; let them seek new homes under — 
shepherds and men who care for their souls; let us help these poor some- 
how — by transportation, by land, by employment, etc. For every emigrat- 
ing group let us, if possible, gather a nucleus of entirely single young men 
and girls of the very best reputation and give them, if possible, several 
more mature men; and let us not refuse the benefit of saving emigration 
to such as have fallen and are repenting. The firmer and stronger the 
nucleus is, the less such refusal should take place. The blessing of the 
Almighty will rest upon this. The same men and women who undoubtedly 
would have been lost for time and eternity will, if given a chance to have 
a home for themselves, become honorable, righteous citizens, and their 
generation will grow in blessing. a 

3. The most suitable persons to advise the emigrants in their com- 
munities are the pastors. To them first we address our request to pay 
attention to the descriptions of our colonies and to communicate them to 
their emigrants who belong to the Lutheran confession and who are willing 
to submit to the articles of ecclesiastical and civil order !4) which, in the 
main unchanged, have been published in Kirchliche Mitteilungen, 1848, 
No. 11 and 12, pp. 86 ff. . . .15) ; Z i dime 

4. Should there be in the communities of Lutheran pastors betrothed 
couples too poor to marry, or such as have fallen, who would like to settle 
on the above-mentioned newly bought land near Frankenmuth, Franken- 
trost, and Tuscola, they would be helped as much as possible (land, 
hut, etc.), provided they could pay for their voyage and had enough means 
for sustenance during the first period. However, Candidate Cloeter’s plan 
must be in our hands before we can make definite promises. Testimony 
by the pastors as to the past life of each couple would have to be presented, _ 
also their reasons for the hopes of reform. _ cue 

5. Finally we wish to inquire whether there is not somebody here and — 

there who is blessed by God with wealth and willing to place a voluntary 


tration. The two friends who have taken the helm so far will submit to 
every wish of voluntary partners, every wish which can be carried out. 
within the scope of the German-Lutheran colonization in Saginaw 
County, Mich. ; : emus 


14) “Sich der mitgeteilten Kirchenordnung unterwerfen.” o~ 
15) Contains offers to enter into correspondence for more information — 
and reiterates the nucleus idea. ; a. 
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In conclusion we commend: the whole cause, its enlargement and its 
better realization, to the Father of Mercy. The cause is to redound to His 
honor in Christ Jesus; otherwise let it perish! To Him be glory and 
praise! Amen.— Date and signature. 


Information will gladly be given by — 
Ep. Stirner, Pastor in Fuerth. 
Fr. Bauer, Catechete. 


A. Votcx, Manufacturer of Vinegar. Nuremberg. 


. The Beginning of Lutheran Church-Work 
in California. . 
By Prop. P. E. KRETZMANN, PH. D., D. D.* 


The early history of California, in its general outlines, is fairly well 
known, since the romance and glamor connected with the Golden State 
has always appealed to men everywhere. We have the outstanding inci- 
dents of its story from the time when the name California was first applied 
to this section of the Pacific Coast, in the middle of the sixteenth century, 
down through the ages of discovery and exploration, the romantic tales of 

_the Franciscan friars and their missions along the El Camino Real, from 
San Diego to San Francisco, the declaration of August 15, 1846, by which 
California became United States territory, and the finding of gold in the 
year 1848, which was followed by one of the greatest “gold rushes” in the 
history of the world. But quite as romantic as the opening of the great 
State to settlers from every part of the world, and attended with far 
greater blessings for its inhabitants, was the coming of the first Lutheran 
missionary to San Francisco; for it was this event that led to. the establish- 
ment of the Church of the pure Word and Sacraments on the Pacific Coast. 

It was toward the end of the year 1859 that Prof. C.F. W. Walther 
received a letter from California which, in a rather literal translation, pre- 
sented the following plea: “I cannot refrain from addressing a few lines 
to you after I have been in California now for four years and have made 
observations in a number of places. But I must let you know that things 
look bad among the Christians and in particular among the Lutherans. By 
these the good old Lutheran doctrine is being totally forgotten because 
there is no orthodox church here. There are many English churches here, 
but whether there is an orthodox church among them I do not know. The 
number of German churches is five, one in the city of Sacramento, one 
in Stockton, and two in San Francisco. These four are Methodist churches, 
but they do not have many members, about fifteen to twenty here, else- 
where still fewer; but many people have their children baptized there and 
send them to their Sunday-schools, since they can have nothing better. 


* The writer desires to acknowledge his indebtedness to Pastor A. C. 
Bode of Orange, Cal., to Pastor M. W. F. Lankow of Lancaster, Cal., and 
to Pastor G. E. Kirchner of San Francisco, Cal., for assistance rendered in 
obtaining authentic information for the present article. 


_ Rev. M. Wyneken. | a f Rev. Jacob Koln 


Recently a man by the name of Rahn from the United Church came from 
Philadelphia to San Francisco. The people now think they have something 
better. Seventy-five people have already joined. The salary is twice that 
of a man working for monthly wages. Next year his [Rev. Rahn’s} con- 


gregation intends to build a church. The Methodists already have newly _ 


built churches. It hurts me when I see that so many sects have the upper 


Who, like Elijah, will but serve the Lord 

Like him in food sufficient will find his reward. — ot 
Dear sirs over yonder, there are many Lutheran people here, at least in 
name; but they see nothing here but United (unierte) churches. Dear 
sirs, if the word applies also to you: Go into all the world and teach and — 


baptize, you ought to send a man into the Californian world and have no — 


all 


doubts concerning his maintenance. Our God is rich enough and has 
hearts in His hand and can direct them like streams of water. This you 
know full well. Well, I wish that a man would soon come who would — 


seek, not his own, but the things which are Jesus Christ’s.” i veo 
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This letter, as may be imagined, made a deep impression in St. Louis, | ¥ 
and it was promptly decided to send one of the next year’s candidates to 
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the Pacific Coast to take care of the Home Mission work, to gather the 
Lutherans of San Francisco, and to organize them into a Lutheran congre- 
gation of the pure Word and confession. The call was extended to Candi- 
date J.M. Buehler, born August 8, 1937, in Baltimore, Md., who was 
thoroughly familiar with both German and English and had shown a sound 
character as well as an unusual measure of versatility. A second candidate, 
who had been considered as a companion in the difficult Western field, 
could not persuade himself that he should accept the call, and therefore 
young Buehler made the trip all alone, landing in San Francisco on 
August 25, 1860. Concerning the feelings which filled his heart as he 
stepped from the boat in the strange land he later wrote to a friend: ‘As 
heavy as was the fog which rested upon the city so heavily the question 
pressed upon my soul, How will things turn out? But God filled me with 
the courage and joy of faith, so that I have been privileged to proclaim 
His Word from that time to this, and not without blessing.” 

One of Buehler’s first acts, after having found a lodging-place, was 
to call on a German preacher by the name of Moshake, of whom he had 
heard on his trip to the coast. This man had preached in a small church 
on Greenwich Street, but he had been deposed from office, and he declared 
his willingness to have Buehler take over his church. Of course, the candi- 
date could not accept this offer without further preliminaries since he did 
not want to become a busybody in other men’s matters; besides, he wanted 
to get his bearings in the church conditions prevailing in the city. On the 
first Sunday of his stay he visited the services of the Rev. Rahn of the 
United Church; in the afternoon he heard a sermon by the Rev. Moshake, 
who still occupied the pulpit on Greenwich Street. The impression which 
he gained in these two services he put down in the words: “I went to bed 
with my head full of thoughts of all kinds. I had thoroughly convinced 
myself that the bright and refreshing light of the Gospel has for us 
Germans been totally extinguished, except for some faint glimmering of it 
in the churches of the,sects; and I went to sleep after calling on the Lord 
for wisdom and power to proclaim the faithful Savior.” 

During the week now following matters shaped themselves so that 
the candidate found it possible to occupy with a good conscience the pulpit 
of the church on Greenwich Street, and so on September 2, 1860, the first 
Lutheran sermon in San Francisco.was preached by Missionary Buehler, his 
text being John 1, 12 and his topic “The True Acceptance of Christ.” Of 
the twenty-eight adults present at that first service quite a few were im- 
pressed with the truth of the Word preached to them, and so it was pos- 
sible to organize a German Lutheran congregation on November 8, 1860, 
which at once called Buehler as its pastor. But the field was an exceed- 
ingly difficult one, and the first years brought just as many disappointments 
as successes. The young pastor was much comforted and strengthened in 
his work when his fiancée, a daughter of President F.C. D. Wyneken, 
made the long trip to the Pacific Coast and became his bride on Septem- 
ber 14, 1862. The small congregation purchased a lot on Geary Street, 
and the corner-stone of a new church was laid on October 31, 1863. At 
this time the congregation was known as St. Mark’s Church, although its 
‘corporate name seems’to have been “German Evangelical Lutheran Con- 
gregation.” This was to distinguish it from the members who had left 
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_ the organization when the grading of Greenwich Street made removal a 
visable. These members assumed the name “First German Evangelical 
_ Lutheran Congregation” and soon accepted as their pastor a man by the ~ 

name of Hansens ci) uf 00 Rea ed Soe 
Now followed years of trial; for the liberal element which had re- 
tained the former name of the congregation worked out elaborate plans 
for the formation of a large German congregation in which the strict Lu- 
theran views were to be accepted together with a very liberal and rational- 
istic confession. Naturally Pastor Buehler could not approve of such a plan, 
and he presented his reasons for opposing the amalgamation in a document 
which was presented at a joint meeting of representatives of the two 
congregations. The confession was heard, but the issue was not decided, © 
and some of the members of St. Mark’s committed themselves in favor of 
the unionistic plan. Yet very little of this unrest appeared on the surface, 
and Pastor Buehler had the satisfaction of having his congregation pass 
_ the resolution to complete the church-building in a very elaborate style. 
-_ He was even given an eight months’ leave of absence for a trip to the 
East and to Europe and received a large part of the money for his trip. 
On April 15, 1866, he preached the last sermon before leaving on his 
vacation, and he felt that he could express his full confidence in the people 
whom he had served so faithfully. — But during his absence the enemies : 
were active. When he returned to San Francisco in December, 1866, the 
reception given him was extremely cool, and although he officiated at the 
dedication of the church which had meanwhile been completed, the demand a 
that he follow a more liberal policy became so insistent that he felt com- J 
pelled to resign his office and to leave the meeting. This was in Holy 
Week of the year 1867. When he came home on that evening, he sat 
down heavily in his chair and exclaimed, ‘Now it’s all over —I am rid of ; 
my congregation!” . wa 7 
But this was not to be the end of his labors in San Francisco and on ; 
the Pacific Coast. On that very evening some members of the congrega- 


tion came and declared that they now understood the shameless intrigues ] 
of the majority of the members and would stand by their pastor. The q 
result was that Pastor Buehler on the following Sunday, Easter Day, had ; 


services in Congress Hall on Bush Street. His topic was, “Whence the 
Triumphant Joy of the Christians over the Resurrection of the Lord?” and 
he gave a twofold answer: “1. Because the Lord Jesus still remains the 
Victor; 2. because the victory has been gained for us.” 

Thus the foundation of a new congregation had been laid. When 
Congress Hall became too small to hold the increasing number of hearers, 
Dashaway Hall on Post Street was rented. In spite of scorn and mockery 
heaped upon them the faithful Lutherans, now more thoroughly united 
than ever, stood by Pastor Buehler. On May 17, 1867, the German 
St. Paul’s Evangelical Lutheran Church was organized, and its constitution 
contained the customary uncompromising confession of the Word of God 
and the Lutheran symbolical books. For more than two years the congre- 
gation. had to be satisfied with rented quarters in the Dashaway Hall. 
Then a church-building formerly used by a Presbyterian congregation, 
located on Mission Street, between Fifth and Sixth streets, was purchased 
for $24,000, and on the First Sunday in Advent, 1869, the new church 
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Old St. Paul’s, San Francisco. 


home was dedicated. For more than twenty-four years this church served 
the needs of the congregation. It became a truly historical building, for 
it was from this church that work was undertaken along the entire Pacific 
Coast. Here most of the candidates who entered the mission-field in Cali- 
fornia and Nevada, in Oregon and Washington, were ordained; here ‘also 
many a synodical meeting was held; for St. Paul’s Congregation rightly 
considered itself the mother of most of the churches along the coast before 
the beginning of the present century. The first daughter congregation was 
established in Oakland in 1882 as Zion Evangelical Lutheran Church of 
that city, and it was followed by a veritable string of other congregations, 
so that Northern California (with Nevada) now forms an independent 
District of the Missouri Synod. 

It is of special interest in this connection to note that also in the 
southern part of sunny California work was begun by Pastor Buehler. 
It was in the spring of 1882 that this veteran missionary and pastor was 
sent down to Los Angeles, then a city of hardly 15,000 inhabitants, in order 
to find relief from ‘a bronchial affection. This was about one and 
a half years after the Rev. M. L. Wyneken of Cincinnati, O., had gathered 
a few Lutherans about him and held reading services and after he had 
published a number of articles on Southern California in the Rundschau 
of Milwaukee and in the Abendschule of St.Louis. This work was now 
formally established by Pastor Buehler, who preached in Leck’s Hall on 
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Oid Church and School, St. John’s, Orange, Cal. 


Main Street, between Second and Third, where Trinity Evangelical Lu- 
theran Congregation of Los Angeles was organized on June 25, 1882, with 
fifteen members. Though Pastor Wyneken was still living in Los Angeles, 
he was failing fast and could not serve as pastor. After the young congre- 
gation had twice sent out a call for a pastor in vain, Pastor George P. 
Runkel of Aurora, Ind., accepted the call sent to him, arriving in Los 
Angeles in March, 1883, to be duly installed by Pastor Buehler. In June 
of the same year a lot on Fort Street (now Broadway), between Sixth and 
Seventh, was purchased for $1,700, and in November, 1883, the first 
church-building of Trinity Congregation, costing $3,000, was dedicated to 
the Lord. A constitution prepared by Pastors G. Runkel and M. L. Wyne- 
ken was accepted in April, 1884, and in 1886 the congregation joined the 
Missouri Synod. 

In 1887, when the congregation numbered eighteen voting members, 
a lot was bought on Eighth and Flower streets in order to erect a Lutheran 
parish-school, as the lot on which the little church stood was too small 
to accommodate both buildings. The lot cost $7,750 and the school- 
house $2,895. The building erected on Flower Street was eventually used 
for church purposes, an addition being used as school. A parsonage was 
next erected. The Fort (Broadway) Street property was then sold for 
$15,000, which enabled the congregation to liquidate its debts. During 
the years which followed Southern California suffered a financial depres- 
sion, and the congregation was not able to erect a suitable church. In 1898, 
however, it gained the necessary courage to build and dedicate a church 
80X44 feet, costing $6,000. A pipe-organ was installed, and the congre- 
gation of 55 voting members had reasons for rejoicing over the blessings of 
the Lord. Thus also Trinity Congregation was fully established. 

Meanwhile, almost coincident with the beginning of Lutheran work in 
Los Angeles, other localities began to prosper and to attract Lutheran 
settlers. As early as 1867 two lawyers of Los Angeles, A. B. Chapman and 
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Andrew Glassell, bought a large section of the rancho Santiago de Santa 
Ana, south and east of the Santa Ana River and extending to the foot- 
hills in the east. Approximately in the center of this tract they established 
the town then known as Richland, but later called Orange. After 1870 
settlement of this tract proceeded rapidly, and among the colonists were 
also Lutherans from Minnesota, Wisconsin, and even from Germany. 
Hearing that Pastor Wyneken was living in Los Angeles, they were 
anxious to have him attend to their spiritual needs, but his condition would 
not permit the exertion. But in November, 1881, Pastor Jacob Kogler, 
who had been obliged to resign his charge in Minnesota on account of 
throat trouble, came to Los Angeles. As soon as. Pastor Wyneken called 
his attention to Orange, he signified his willingness to serve the Lutheran 
Christians with Word and Sacrament. On December 19, 1881, Pastor 
Kogler delivered his first sermon in Orange and also baptized a child. 
After he had come to the city a few more times, the Lutherans, on 
February 5, 1882, called him as their pastor, but he could not be installed 
until Rogate Sunday, because there were no Lutheran pastors in Southern 
California. It was only when Pastor Buehler came to Los Angeles, as 
stated above, that Pastor Kogler could be inducted into his office as pastor 
of St. John’s Evangelical Lutheran Church in Orange. It was a strange 
and wonderful thing that the Lord strengthened His servant, so that he 
was able to serve this congregation in spite of a rather rapid and steady 
growth, in spite of the fact, also, that he himself taught the parish-school 
of the congregation for years, until it became one of the largest congre- 
gations in the Southwest. The formal organization of St. John’s Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Congregation of Orange took place on the Third Sunday 
after Epiphany, 1882, fourteen members signing the constitution. On 
November 15, 1882, the congregation resolved to buy lots for church and 
school purposes, four lots being eventually purchased. A part of a public 
school building, 2424 feet, was purchased and moved to the lots that 
were. procured. A year after the organization of the congregation the 
building, now renovated in keeping with its purpose, was dedicated. This 
was on February 11, 1883. In this building the congregation held divine 
services for three years. In 1886 an addition to this first house of worship 
was built, and in 1893 a new church, 3672 feet, was erected at a cost of 
$4,500, which served far into the present century. 

Thus the Lutheran Zion, the Church of the pure Word and Sacra- 
ments, was established also in Southern California, with Orange and Los 
Angeles as its centers. And though the growth of the Lutheran Church 
in this part of California was at first not very rapid, the last two decades 
have seen a marvelous expansion of the work, so that at the present time 
most of the cities and towns of this section of California are provided with 
the Gospel, and the newly established Southern California District may 
well look forward to a period of growth, prosperity, and divine blessings. 
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